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AN OLD WELSH PEDIGREE. 
A Sequel to John ap Thomas and his Friends. 

BY JAMES J. LEVICK, M.D. 

With modern historians the authentic history of Britain 
begins at the invasion of the island by Julius Caesar B. 0. 55. 

Such, however, was not the case among the Britons two 
hundred years ago. They accepted, as authentic, the records 
which had existed in Wales for centuries. To them there 
was no more reason to question their own early history than 
there was to doubt that of the early Greeks, the Egyptians, 
or even, perhaps, that of the Israelites themselves. 

That Britain bad been inhabited for centuries before Caesar's 
day, by an intelligent and brave people, no one doubted. That 
these brave men could not have thus lived century after cen- 
tury without doing some of those deeds, the record of which 
makes history, was admitted by all. It needed but an 
authoritative chronicler of these deeds to place their history 
on an equality with that of other nations of antiquity. 

Such a chronicler they had in a high dignitary of the 
church, Geoffrey of Monmouth, Bishop of St. Asaph, whose 
" Chronicle, that is to say the histories of the kings of the 
isle of Britain and their names from the first to the last," 
was accepted by them as full, clear, and satisfactory. 

Geoffrey lived about the middle of the twelfth century, 
but his work was itself a translation from an older history 
written A. D. 670, by Bishop Tysilio, who, in his turn, it 
was said, owed much of his information to a still more 
ancient manuscript preserved in Armorica. In these chron- 
icles the history of the Britons for many centuries before 
the Boman invasion is recorded ; and the very origin of 
their race is traced back to what would now be regarded as 
the region of mythology if not that of the merest fancy 
itself. 
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To these authors, and to their readers also, .^Eneas the 
Trojan, from whom the Britons came, was no more the mere 
creation of the poet Virgil than Henry the Eighth to us is 
but a mere ideal fancy of Shakespeare; and even Dardan, 1 
Jupiter, and Saturnus were to them not mere ideal gods, but 
once-living men, who had been deified because of their divine 
attributes of character. They bore to the ancient Britons 
much the same relation that Saint Patrick does to the modern 
Irishman, or Saint Louis to the modern Gaul. In a letter 
written by Lewis Morris, a celebrated Welsh antiquary, bear- 
ing date April 22, 1760, published in The Cambrian Begister, 
1795, its author says: "I see nothing in it (Geoffrey's history) 
but what may very well pass with a candid reader as a 
national ancient history, equal to most we have in any other 
language, of the origin of nations ; for, at best, they are all 
involved in darkness, the writings of Moses excepted; and 
surely the ancient traditions of any nation are far preferable 
to any modern guesses." 

In the history of "Wales, "written originally by Caradoc, 
of Lhancarvan, Englished by Dr. Powell, and augmented by 
W. Wynne:" London, 1774 (Philadelphia Library, 8109, 0.), 
the author discusses the truthfulness of the early history of 
Britain as given by Geoffrey, of Monmouth, and by the 
Boman historians, to which the reader curious in such 
matters is referred. Much interesting information concern- 
ing the Princes of Wales may also be found in The History 
of Wales, by Bichard Llwyd, gent., Shrewsbury, 1823 (P. 
Library, 9017, 0.). 

A very rare and remarkable book is "The Ancient and 
Modern British and Welsh History, beginning with Brute 
and continued until King Charles the first. By Percy En- 
derbie, Monmouthshire, May 16, 1662." This interesting 
book, a folio of more than 350 pages, belonging to the Library 
of Friends of Philadelphia, gives, in detail, the history of 
the British kings, "of the legendary period of Britain," as 

1 According to these old authors Dardan was King of Phrygia, B. C. 1487. 
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the late Professor Henry Reed 1 styles it, with an apparent 
accuracy and minuteness, which could not he surpassed by 
the chronicler of passing events. To its author, and to other 
of the early historians of Britain, apply the words of Pro- 
fessor Reed: "they dealt with their eras of a thousand years 
with a magnificent assurance, and marshalled kings and 
dynasties of kings in complete chronology and exact succes- 
sion. They carried their elaborate genealogy so far beyond 
the Olympiads that by the side of it Greek and Roman his- 
tory seems but a thing of yesterday. British antiquity is 
made to run parallel with Egypt's ancient lore, and with the 
prophets and kings and judges of Israel. It stops at the 
Deluge, and is everything but antediluvian." 

Percy Enderbie in his history begins with Brute, who is 
the great-grandson of ^Eneas, the Trojan, and who, according 
to our author, landed on the shore of Albion in the time of 
the prophets Eli and Samuel (B. C. 1136). Dividing the 
kingdom between his three sons, they and their descendants 
reigned as kings of Britain, and it is they whose prowess, 
fortunes, and personal history are given. 

Early among them was "Leir, son of Bleudud" (A. M. 
4333), whose career with that of his three daughters Gono- 
rilla, Regan, and Cordeilla is minutely depicted. From this 
narrative, be it history or be it tradition merely, Shakspeare 
formed his tragedy of King Lear, "one which he felt the 
power of his imagination could make as universal and as 
perpetual as the human heart." Of these seventy kings 
whose histories are here, and by Geoffrey, so carefully given, 
Milton, in his history of England, says: "I neither oblige 
the belief of others nor hastily subscribe my own . . and yet 
that those old and inborn names of successive kings should 
never have been real persons, or done in their lives at least 
some part of what has been so long remembered, cannot be 
thought of without too strict an incredulity." 

That this incredulity did not exist, as has been said, until a 

1 Lectures on English History, by Henry Eeed, late Professor in the 
University of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia, 1855. 
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comparatively modern date, is shown on page 328 of Powell's 
History (op. cit.), where it is stated, with all the gravity of a 
sincere belief in its results, that King Henry 7th, being, by 
his grandfather Owen Tudor, descended out of "Wales, did 
direct a commission to the abbot of Lhan Egwest, Dr. Owen 
Pool, canon of Hereford, and John King, herald at arms, to 
make inquisition concerning the pedigree of the said Owen 
Tudor, who coming to "Wales made a diligent inquiry into 
the matter; and by assistance of Sir John Leyaf, Gutten 
Owen Bardh, Gruffyd ap Llewelyn ap Efan Fychan and 
others, in the consultation of the British books of pedigrees, 
they drew up an exact genealogy of Owen Tudor, which 
upon their return they presented to the King. 

This pedigree, which has doubtless been of much aid in 
the preparation of other "Welsh genealogies, is given in full 
on pages 331 to 342 of Powell's History, and in such an 
authoritative manner as doubtless was satisfactory to the 
King, and gratifying to the pride of every "Welshman. 

In it the names of more than fifty kings or princes of 
Britain are recorded. 

This love of ancestral history, which more or less exists in 
every breast, was by the "Welsh people in every way fostered. 
Family records were carefully preserved, and noble birth and 
generous descent esteemed above all things. " His pedigree 
was the Briton's title to dignity and to property ; the princes 
and great men, precisely after the analogy of all early Orien- 
tal nations, kept their bards or genealogists, filling the func- 
tions of general annalists, musicians, and moralists;" and 
almost every man from king to commoner had his written 
pedigree extending far back into the shadowy past. Indeed 
so fully recognized is this trait of the "Welsh character that 
the expression "as long as a "Welsh pedigree," has passed into 
a proverb. 1 

1 That this careful attention to their genealogical records was not merely 
an aesthetic sentiment, but a matter of necessity, is shown in the subjoined 
note. 

"Among a people where surnames were not in use and where the right of 
property depended upon descent, an attention to the pedigree was absolutely 
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It might well be supposed that the early Quakers, who 
had renounced the pomps and vanities of the world, would 
regard with indifference or aversion these "vain genealogies" 
which were so eminently fitted to gratify the pride of the 
creature. Such, however, does not seem to have been the 
ease in "Wales, and the early pedigrees of the Lloyds of Dolo- 
bran, of ap Thomas ap Hugh, of ap Evan (Bevan), of the 
Wynnes, Vaugbans, and others were as carefully preserved 
by their peaceful Quaker descendants as they had been by 
their warlike ancestors. Even in the early printed Memorials 
of deceased Friends of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, in 
several of them it is stated, apparently with much satisfac- 
tion, that the subject of the memorial "belonged to an 
antient family." (See also note to page 324, vol. iv., of this 
Magazine.) 

All this corresponds too with what is the concurrent testi- 
mony of Gough, Besse, Proud, and others, that many of the 
early converts to Quakerism in Wales, like Penn in England, 
and Barclay in Scotland, were men of strong intellect and of 
good social position. In and about Denbighshire, Merioneth- 
shire, and to some extent in Pembrokeshire this was strik- 
ingly the case ; indeed a close investigation shows that these 
early converts were, the most of them, members of the same 
social circle, "old friends and school fellows," as one of them 
puts it ; one or more of whom having become Eriends their 
leavening influence was soon felt by the others. 

essential ; and as the prevention of forgery was of the utmost importance it 
was requisite that the investigation of genealogy should be vested in a body 
of officers in whom could be reposed entire confidence. Such officers were 
known as 'Arwyddreirdd,' i. e., Herald Bards, whose duty it was to register 
Arms and Pedigrees as well as to undertake the embassies of State. In the 
course of time these were succeeded by the Poets or Prydydd. One of their 
duties was to attend the funeral of any man of high descent . . to give his 
elegy and to enter this on his genealogical register. This elegy was to con- 
tain truly and at length his genealogy from his eight immediate ancestors. ' 
The particulars of the elegy were then registered in the Book of the Herald 
Bards, and a faithful copy was to be delivered to the heir, one month from 
the day of the funeral." — Prom Lineage of the Lloyd and Carpenter 
Family, by C. Perrin Smith, Library of Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
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John ap Thomas, to whom reference has been made in a 
former number of this Magazine, 1 was an earnest, consistent, 
self-flacrificing Friend, but he clung to his ancestral history 
with all the tenacity and pride of a genuine "Welshman. The 
subjoined genealogical paper appears to have been owned by 
his family ten years after he became a Friend, and, with 
whatever incredulity it may be received by others, they do 
not seem to have doubted it. 

It is put on record here as a remarkable specimen of a 
Welsh pedigree, and without claiming anything more for it, 
it certainly deserves the respectful consideration which age 
should always command, the manuscript having crossed the 
ocean with the first emigrants, and having been carefully 
preserved by their descendants, in the family to which it 
belongs, for nearly two hundred years. 

1 Vol. iv. p. 301 et seq. 
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Pedigree of John ap Thomas, ap Hugh, 
of Merionethshire, North Wales. 



John Thomas 

of Llaithgwm, in the 

County of Merioneth, 

gent. 1682. 



Evan ap 

Kees goch. 



Thomas 
Ap Hugh. 



Eees goch 
ap Tyder. 



Hugh 



ap 



Evan. 



Tudor 
ap Bees. 
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Evan ap Coeh of 

Bryammer, in the parish 

of Cerrig y druidion 

and County 

Denbigh. 



Eiynion 
ap Kynrig. 



Evan ddn. 



Kynrig ap 
Llowarch. 



David 
ap Eiynion. 



Heilin. 
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Tyfid. 



Tagno. 




Ysdrwyth. 



Marchweithian beareth guwls a 
Lyon Rampant Argent Armed 
Langaed Azure. 
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Marohweithian - . 

ap Llud 

ap Lien 

ap Llanimod angel 

ap Pasgen 

ap Urien redeg 

ap Cynvarch 

ap Meirchion gul 

ap Grwst Ledlwm 

ap Oenan 

ap Coel godebog 

ap Tegvan 

ap Deheul'raint 

ap '1'udbwyll 

ap Urban 

ap Gradd 

ap Eunedlwych 

ap Rydeyrn 

ap Endigaid 

ap Endeyrn 

ap Enid 

(ne Elvid o enw arall) 

ap Endog 

ap Endollen 

ap Avallach 

ap Affleth 

ap Beli mawr 

ap Monogen 

ap Cappoir 

(ne Pabo o enw arall) 

ap Pyrr 

ap Saml Penissel 

ap Rhytherich 

ap Eidiol 

ap Arthvael 

ap Seissyllt 

ap Owain 

ap Caph 

ap Bleuddut 

ap Meiriawn 

ap Gorwst 

ap Clydno 

ap Clydawr 

ap Ithel 



ap Urien 

ap Andrew 

ap Kerryn 

(ne Tboryn o enw arall) 

ap Porrex 

ap Coel 

ap Caddell 

ap Geraul 

ap Elidr mawr 

ap Morudd 

ap Dan 

ap Seissyll 

ap Cyhelyn 

ap Gwrgan sunsdrwth 

ap Beli 

ap Dyfnwal moch mud 

ap Dodion 

ap Cynvarch 

ap Aedd mawr 

ap Antonius 

ap Seissyllt 

ap Gorwst 

ap Riwallon 

ap Cunedda 

ap Regan 

Perch Lyr 

ap Bleuddut 

ap Rum baladr bras 

ap Lleon 

ap Brutus Darianlas 

ap Evroc Cadarn 

ap Membyr 

ap Medoc 

ap Locrinus 

ap Brutus 

ap Silvius 

ap Ascanius 

ap iEnea» 

ap Anchises 

ap Capius 

ap Assaracus 

ap Tros 

ap Efiethonius 
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ap Dardan ap Noahen 

ap Jupiter ap Lamech 

ap Saturnus ap Methusalem 

ap Coelus ap Enos 

ap Ciprius ap Seth 

ap Ohetim ap Adda 

ap Javan ap Daw. 
ap Japheth 

This pedigree, as has been said, is here put on record 
merely as a rare relic of the past. To the antiquarian its 
analysis is an interesting one, which, however, cannot be 
more than imperfectly attempted here. 

From John ap Thomas, A. D. 1682, to Marchweithian, six- 
teen generations, it was doubtless compiled from written 
records and family traditions and the aid of the herald bards, 
and may, without any great strain of credulity, be regarded 
as authentic. Of Marchweithian, the eleventh of the fifteen 
tribes of North Wales, full and satisfactory histories may be 
found in "The Cambrian Eegister," for 1795, page 151 (Phila- 
delphia Library, 8650, 0.), and in the "Annals and Antiqui- 
ties of the County Families of Wales" (Philadelphia Library, 
20,319, 0.). 1 

1 These fifteen tribes or nobles of North Wales held their land by Baron 
Service, and were bound to particular ministerial attendance on their Princes 
besides what they were in general obliged to as subjects by homage and 
fealty. 

" Marchweithian, the eleventh of these fifteen tribes of North Wales, was 
called Lord of Is-Aled (*. e., of the lower (river) Aled) ; his lands were Car- 
wed Pyndd Dincadfael, Prees, Berain, Llyweni, Gwytherin, and many other 
townships within the said hundred of Is-Aled. Pennant, in his tour of 
Wales, says he lived A. D. 720. The families descended from him are many, 
but the most eminent are these : Berain, now incorporated to the Llyweny 
by the marriage of Catherine, daughter and heir of Tudur ap Robert Pychan, 
Esq., of Berain, with Sir John Salusbury, of Llyweni, Knight. ... Of 
Marchweithian are descended also Wynn of Foelas, Price of Rhiwlas, Ellis 
Price of Plas Jollin . . Vaughan of Pant Glas, and many others. March- 
weithian gave for his arms a Lion Rampant Argent, armed azure." 

Catherine of Berain was one of the most famous women of Wales. She had 
four husbands, " each of a high and honorable house." A story is told of her, 
probably mere gossip, that on the way home from the funeral of her first 
husband she was asked in marriage by Morris Wynn, Esq., of Gwydir, but 

Vol. iv.— 32 
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From March weithian to Brutus, seventy-seven generations, 
it accords, for the most part, with the pedigrees of others of 
the fifteen tribes, sprung as many of them were from a com- 
mon ancestry, an official illustration of which is seen in the 
return of the Commission appointed by Henry 7th, which has 
already been referred to (Powell's Hist., op. cit.). 

That this old manuscript genealogy was made indepen- 
dently of this last, is, in other words, not a mere copy, is 
proved by the fact that, in some instances, it differs from it, 
and, what is interesting to note is, that where discrepancies 
occur the correctness of the old manuscript is proved by the 
line of descent as given in Percy Enderbie's History of Wales 
(op. cit.). In this book the histories of about fifty of those 
named in the old paper are given. 1 

Prom Brute to Chetim (Kittim), the manuscript follows the 
accepted record of mythological history, Silvius, or as it ia 

excused herself as she had just become engaged to Sir Eichard Clough I An 
intimation was, however, given her suitor that were she ever again a widow 
there might be a hope for him. In due course of time this hope was fulfilled, 
and she became his wife, surviving him some years, and marrying for her 
fourth husband Sir Edward Thelwall, of Plas y Ward. What with her many 
husbands and numerous progeny, she was often known as " Mam Cymru," 
" the Mother of Wales." Her picture is given in " Yorke's Eoyal Tribes," 
and " indicates much intelligence and firmness of character." 

1 The only coat of arms given in the old pedigree is that of Marchweithian 
[who] " beareth gules a Lyon rampant armed langued azure." In En- 
derbie's History of Wales those of many others who are on the old paper are 
given. It will be noticed that, like that of Marchweithian, they are nearly 
all but modifications of the arms of their great ancestor Brute. 

Brutus. Brute. Or a Lyon 1 rampant gard Gules on his neck and 

shoulders 3 crowns in pale. 
Locrinus Arma paterna 
'Zees op Tewdor Gules a Lyon rampant within a border endented or 

incensed azure. 
Bees Goch — Argent a Lyon rampant. Sable Coronne Or 
Enyon Glyd Gules a Lyon rampant argt within a border of y e 2 a ogresse. 
The two following, though on the paper, differ from the preceding : — 
TJrien Redeg. Arg a chevron between 3 ravens Sable 
Coel godebog Azure. 3 crowns or in pale 

* The orthography and punctuation are that of the original. 
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sometimes written lulus, being the son of Ascanius, the son 
of ^Eneas, the son of Anchises, and so on through Erictho- 
nius, Dardan to Ciprius the father of Coelus. Here sacred 
and profane history become interlinked, and Kittim, the 
father of Ciprius, is recorded as the son of Javan, the son of 
Japheth, the son of Moah, thus agreeing with Genesis, chap, 
x., v. 1-5. 

" The sons of Japheth were Gomer . . and Javan. And 
the sons of Javan were Elishah and Tarshish, Kittim and 
Dodanim. By these were the isles of the Gentiles divided 
in their lands ; every one after his tongue after their families 
in their nations." 

From this to its conclusion the old manuscript follows, of 
course, the sacred record. 



